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FROEBEL’S MOTHER-BOOK. 
{Translated from Jacob’s Manual Practique, by M. S.] 

‘¢ Wat the mother awakens and cultivates, under the protecting 
wings of her love, by her amusing plays and joyous songs, lives in 
her children to the thousandth generation.”— Froebel. 

‘“‘Following the normal progress of the development of child- 
nature, first, the powers germinate and grow; then are developed 
by exercise ; by exercise they become productive; lastly, the child 
acquires a consciousness of his powers by the effects he produces 
in the use of them.”— Froebel. 


TE mission of woman is a holy mission; for it is to her 
tenderness that is confided the office of giving a favorable 
development to the faculties of the human being, who will 
one day take its place in the world, to accomplish the 
designs of the Creator. The mother lives not for her own 
children only; the educating office which is imposed upon 
her is a social task, whose principal focus and standpoint is 
the family. 

The influence of the mother, upon the education and well- 
being of her young family, is profound and lasting. Nothing 
is communicated more rapidly, for nothing has more power 
over the heart of a child, than the sentiments and action of 
the mother. Maternal example and instruction impress upon 
the human being the first direction; and these impressions 
are ineffaceable. All others that are added, in the course of 
years, rally round these. 
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How is it possible to misunderstand the importance, the 
grandeur even, of the mother’s mission? But in order that 
this mission may bring about all that is to be expected from 
it, maternal love alone is not sufficient. The sentiment must 
be regulated by reason, and by a just appreciation or knowl- 
edge of things. Education is a science and an art; when 
applied to the tenderest childhood it does not lose this char 
acter. Itis not everything for the mother to lavish upon 
her children the treasures of her pious and sweet affections ; 
she must know the art of awakening their faculties; of an- 
swering the needs of their still slumbering souls; she must 
know what child-soul is, and hoz to assist in its happy devel- 
opment. This science has been the subject of the meditations 
of a man who devoted his life to education. Froebel, whose 
name mothers will yet learn to pronounce with reverence and 
gratitude, has demonstrated that the education of the soul is 
to begin with that of the body; that is to say, in the first 
moments of existence; and he has invented the practical 
means to do this; he has discovered the art of guiding the 
perfect blossoming of the human soul, and of cultivating the 
new-born faculties while first exercising the body; in a word, 
the art of developing, in a harmonious manner, the physical, 
moral, and intellectual powers. 

It is the mother, especially, that this art concerns; for she 
can des¢ understand the instructive language of the child’s 
soul, and desé satisfy its wants. 

Froebel’s book, with its “mother talk,”* was written spe- 
cially for mothers. It contains a series of gymnastic plays, 
accompanied by talks that will satisfy all the demands of the 
child-nature. And how does Froebel satisfy child-nature ? 

1. By favoring physical development, through rhythmical 
exercise of all the limbs, and especially of the hand, that 
indispensable instrument of work. 

2. By awakening the sentiments of the soul under the 





* The German title is ‘‘ Miitter und Kose Lieder.” 
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influence of the mother’s tenderness, sweet singing, and 
religious inspiration. 

3. By assisting the intellectual development through the 
employment of all the faculties of the soul in proportion to 
their strength; and following out the original instincts of 
the pure nature. 

Besides these things, the “talks” introduce the child into 
the circumstances of real life, by making him pass through 
different scenes of universal nature, so that gradually he 
comes into relation with vegetables, animals, the human 
family, society, God! And with what aim does Froebel 
make the child pass through these scenes ? 

It is because the child cannot find cause without first 
knowing the effect; cannot comprehend the Creator without 
knowing something of the world God has created. 

It may also be said that this “mother’s talk” forms a re- 
ligious manual for early childhood. There is not a single 
scene which does not lead to the Supreme Being, though 
necessarily in a manner adapted to the child-nature. 

We should deceive ourselves very much if we pretended 
to arrive at this end by the didactic mode of religious teach- 
ing. As Froebel says, “Religious teaching always presup- 
poses a certain religious foundation. It could not bear fruits, 
nor exercise its beneficial action upon life, except so far as 
an already developed religious sentiment serves as a basis. 
Let those parents reflect well, who let their children grow 
up to the school age, without giving their religious sentiments 
any nourishment.” 

Dogmatic religious teaching requires a preparation; this 
preparation has not been given hitherto. Froebel supplies 
this want by means of his Mornxr-Boox. It is surely not 
by sermons, or abstract conversations, that the religious sen- 
timent can be awakened in the earliest childhood. The 
young child must rise to the invisible God through the 
visible world ; for impressions must be made, in order that 
the germ which reposes within the soul may wake and 
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develop. To furnish these impressions, is the chief end of 
the “Mother-Talk.” Mothers, who delightedly watch every 
movement of your little nursling, and seek every means of 
satisfying its wants, open Froebel’s “ Mother-Talks.” You 
will there find a treasure of wise counsels and efficient pro- 
cesses for your educating task! 

And mothers, who are surrounded by your little family, 
no longer in the cradle — children who are all eyes and all 
ears to learn — try to amuse them by your stories; show 
them the pictures of the “ Mother-Book,” and you will there 
find suggested a thousand subjects with which to entertain 
them in an instructive as well as amusing manner. 

The translations of all the “Mother-Talks” cannot be given 
in this place, though we shall be satisfied with giving a sam- 
ple, as a hint for the style of conversation in the nursery and 
Kindergarten. 


THE PESTLES OF THE MILL. 


(A gymnastic of the legs, illustrated by a picture of the 
inside of a mill, into whose window a little baby, in its 
mother’s arms, is looking; and 2, of a little baby, lying on a 
pillow in.its mother’s chamber; and the mother has hold of 
the dear little creature’s feet, which he has been kicking up. 
She seems to be singing. On a shelf is a little lamp, referred 


to in the song.) 


‘When the little child claps his hands, kicks up, and stamps his 
feet, for his own pleasure, the desire to play with him instinctively 
rises in his mother’s breast. By this instinct the Creator teaches 
her that she is developing the soul, while cultivating the body.”— 
Froebel. 


*‘ My baby sweet, thy little feet 
The snowy pillow beat and beat; 
Like the pestles of the mill, 
Beating, beating, never still! 
They beat the flax for oil, to light 
The lamp, in darkness of the night, 
When mamma, with noiseless tread, 
Watches round her baby’s bed!” 
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This play is to strengthen the muscles of the legs, at the 
same time that it excites joyous laughter, that precious gift 
of childhood! Older children can sing the song with the 
mother, which brings to their minds the motherly care and 
tenderness, that wakes to watch while they sleep. They will 
play the “ Pestle of the Mill” in another form; and look at the 
pictures, one of which is of a toy mill, upon a brook, about 
which gathers a group of children, while the mother is seen 
sitting on the bank with her baby. Higher up in the land- 
scape is seen a flour mill, and an old woman walking on the 
road, with a bundle on her back. These pictures afford sub- 
jects for the mother’s talks with the children; and the fol- 
lowing is one of these talks, which really took place in a 
family that was brought up on the Froebel method. 

The mother was seated at a table, before supper one win- 
ter evening, and her children were all around her, when one 
begged her to show them the pictures in Froebel’s Mother- 
Book. 

She opened the book at the vignette, representing a mother, 
with a baby in her lap, whose feet she was holding. The 
eager eyes of the children looked at it with delight, and they 
asked the baby’s name. The mother said, “I guess it is the 
same name as our baby’s — Mary!” 

In the pictures of the mill, they were led to give the same 
name to the baby, and to recognize their own names as those 
of the children playing with the toy mill at the brook. The 
mother was their own mamma; but where is their father? 
The mother replies, that, like their own papa, he is 
away, working for his children, and his business calls him else- 
where. 

Showing the picture in which the little baby is lying on a 
pillow, the mother says, “ Little Mary is lying on a pillow, is 
happy and contented. Her mother plays with her and sings 
a song to her. All her brothers and sisters are at school. 
They will come home and tell their mother that they have a 
half-holiday, and beg her to take a walk with them in the 
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woods. We cannot see this in the picture, because the chil- 
dren are now in another room, and it takes too much space 


to draw all the rooms in the house. However, they will soon 
appear with their mother. 


“ Now see them in the woods, on the edge of the brook. 


But what are they doing?” Children. “They are building 


a mill in the brook, mamma.” Mother. “Yes, they are build- 


ing a water-mill! 


That must be Sophy who has taken off 


her shoes and stockings, and is holding up her dress, to 
wade into the water.” £. “But, mamma, where is little 
Mary?” Mother. “You cannot see her now, my dear. She 
is with her nurse, who is drawing her in her little carriage in 
the woods. But see! there is a poor woman coming up the 
road. She is bringing from the town some clothes, belonging 
to the children and their mamma. Their mamma is rich, and 
pays the poor woman for her work. This money which she 
has just earned, will be spent for bread for her dear children.” 
£. “Mamma, is that a water-mill, where the rich miller 
lives?” Mother. “Yes, my child.” #. “I have seen wind- 


mills, too, but I like water-mills better.” 


Mother. “I have 


seen other kinds of mills; don’t you know of any others?” 
£. “No, mamma.” JMMother. “Have n’t you seen a coffee- 
mill? that is called a hand-mill, because it is turned by hand. 
Mills are named from the power which moves them. There 
are mills moved by horse power and by steam power, &c.” 
E. “Mamma, what are the children doing in the woods?” 
Mother. “They are amusing themselves. When they had 
finished their little mill, they sat down on the grass to eat 
something. Then they walked about, and gathered flowers, 
which they made into pretty bouquets to carry to their papa, 
and even dug up a few roots to plant in their little garden; 
and before they went home they had a play.” “ What was 
it, mamma?” Mother. “Oh, I do not believe that you know 
it. A few days ago, I saw it at the Kindergarten for the 
F. “Can’t we learn it, mamma? What is the 


first time.” 


name of it?” Mother. “*The Pestles of the Mill? 
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we will try it. Place yourselves in a circle, the larger ones 
taking the little ones between them. Stand up straight! 
chest forward! Let your arms hang by your sides! Stand 
firmly on both feet! Now take hold of hands and recite 
with me these words. (The mother must teach the words 
before singing them.) Now, attention! Your legs are the 
pestles of the mill. You must move first one, and then the 
other, to mark the measure. When you come to the words, 
‘Clip, clap” you must clap your hands. Come, now, let us 
make the mill; and now let us turn the wheel, stamping, and 
chanting, 


“The pestles, in measure, 
Beat up and down again; 
The water foams, and murmurs 
Its musical refrain. 
Clip, clap! clip, clap!” &c. 


£. “Oh, mamma! how delightful it is! Let’s do it once 
more!” (It is repeated.) Mother. “In the spring, when the 
snow melts, the brooks are swollen, and the water, which, of 
course, has more power then, turns the mill faster. We will 
imitate it.” All. “Yes, let’s begin.” . “But, mamma, you 
spoke the other day of great mill-stones which crush the 
grain. Do they have them in those mills, too?” other. 
“Tn oil-mills they have mill-stones to press the oil out of the 
grain. In the first picture at the right is a mill with mill- 
stones; on the shelf you see the lamp which the mother has 
just filled with oil, so that she may light it at night, and give 
her poor little girl something to drink. The child is sick and 
cannot sleep, so that her mamma is obliged to carry her in 
her arms. Mary and mamma love each other dearly, and 
when Mary grows up, she will do a great deal for her mam- 
ma.” Z, “Mamma, I was sick once, did you take care of 
me and watch with me then?” Mother. “Yes, my child.” 


£. “Good mamma! what can I do for you!” 
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THE WEATHERCOCK.—GYMNASTIC OF THE HAND. 


“Do you wish your child to understand the action of anything? 
Then make him produce similar effects. Children wish to imitate 
everything; this instinct has a deep meaning, it has a providential 
aim.”—Froebel. 


The picture in Froebel’s book is full of the effects produced 
by the wind. There is a tower surmounted by a weather- 
cock; the leaves of all the trees obey the force of the air; 
there is a wind-mill in the distance, a washerwoman is hang- 
ing out clothes, which are blown about on the line; a little 
boy is running with his kite; a little girl holds up her hand- 
kerchief to see it puff out; and another child runs with a 
little paper-mill; their hair and clothing are blown about by 
the wind; the weathercock obeys the invisible force which 
turns it. It is the motion of the weathercock on the tower 
which Froebel makes the child imitate with his hand. The 
forearm is stretched out vertically, the elbow placed in the 
left hand, while the extended fingers and thumb of the right 
hand imitate the cock; the child turns them round and 
round while he sings: 


As the cock upon the tower, 
Turning, turning, seems to find 
His own wings beaten by the wind; 
So the little sentinel, 

Made by baby’s pretty hand, 

Turns itself at his command. 


This is a gymnastic exercise by which the child strengthens 
the muscles of his hands and limbs, so necessary for work; 
and which gives occasion for useful talks upon cause and 
effect with the older children. 

The child whose attention has been awakened by this 
play, sees the motion of the weathercock on the barn, sees 
the trees move and the flag wave. Nothing more natural 
than for him to ask, “What makes this motion?” Mother. 
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“It is the wind.” Child. “Where is the wind?” Mother. 
“We cannot see it. We do not see everything. We can- 
not see God, who makes the plants grow, and takes care of 
everything.” Child. “But what is the wind?” This ques- 
tion can be answered to older children in this practical way : 
place the child in a warm room; open the door a little 
way into the cool hall; put him for a moment where he can 
feel the draught. He will feel the air blow on him, and the 
comparison between the hot and cold rooms will serve to 
show how the communication between hot and cold countries 
produces the currents of air which we call “the wind.” The 
picture which suggests this play, suggests, also, talks upon 
mills, upon churches, upon fowls, domestic work, &c. 


THE MOWER. 


THE picture of the mower shows a man cutting grass with 
a scythe in a field. A little boy imitates the motion with a 
crooked stick. The horses and wagon are there, all ready to 
take the hay to the barn. The farm houses are in the dis- 
tance. At the right, the maid is milking a cow. Another 
maid, a little farther off, is seen churning the butter. A little 
higher up, you can see a bow! of milk prepared for the baby, 
who, with his mother, is on the left of the picture. The 
whole is surrounded and bound together by a chain, which 
two children, seated on the grass, and leaning against a tree, 
are weaving with dandelion stems, as if to show that all na- 
ture and life form a whole chain, of which each individual, 
each occupation, makes a necessary link. The mother holds 
her baby’s hands, and imitating the motion of the mower, 
sings: 
‘¢ Peter, out there in the field, 

Cuts the long green grass away, 

Leads the horses carefully, 

Carries home the dry, sweet hay; 

Rose takes care of madam cow, 

Giving milk for butter sweet; 

While mamma makes porridge nice, 

For her baby dear to eat. 
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‘¢Thank you, Peter, cutting grass; 
Thank you, horses, bringing hay; 
Thank you all for working hard, 
Working in the sun all day. 

Thank you, Rose, and thank you, cow, 
For milk to me so often given; 

Thank mamma for tender care ; 

And for all, thank God in heaven.” 


This song calls the child’s attention to the different occu- 
pations which are necessary to obtain food. It teaches him 
to appreciate plants, animals, and, above all, the services of 
servants. He must learn their value, that he may employ 
them in his service and use their time, but never tyrannize 
over them. The child of wealthy parents should be taught 
to consider the servants as his moral equals, placed by the 
hand of God in another sphere, which is no less dignified 
than his own, for those who do their duties with fidelity. 
For a man’s merit depends upon how he does his duty. 


THE BIRD’S NEST.— GYMNASTIC OF THE THUMBS. 


‘‘TuHE child sees filial affection represented by pictures. This 
pleases him every time that he looks at it. Thus he learns what is 
done for him by his family.”— Froebel. 


This picture shows a nest of young birds. Some children 
have just discovered it, and gaze at it with delight. The 
mother-bird is perched upon a neighboring tree. Other 
nests are seen among the branches and under the eaves of 
the house. 

Exercise.— The mother holds her hands in the shape of 
a bird’s nest, and the children imitate her. The thumbs are 
doubled inside, to represent the eggs. The mother sings 
this little song, and when she comes to the words, “ Up jump 
two little birds,” she raises her thumbs, and moves them, to 
show how the little birds stir about when they see their 
mother coming. 
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The linnet, chirping softly, weaves 
Her dainty nest among the leaves; 
Two pretty eggs she places there, 
Whence jump out a lively pair 
Of little birds, with voices sweet, 
Twittering, singing, ‘“‘ tweet, tweet, tweet. 
: Mother dear! 
Come here, come here! 
Tweet, tweet, tweet; 
Mother sweet! 
Tweet, tweet, tweet. 




































Talks upon these subjects are always delightful to children. 
Excited by curiosity, and anxious to understand, they love 
nature, whose phenomena suggest a thousand different ques- 
tions. Subjects taken from nature please them, particularly 
when they can apply them directly to their own life, as the t 
bird’s nest, in which the tender mother covers the little 
naked birds with her wings, to keep them warm among her 
soft feathers, while the father-bird seeks food for the little 
family. How much tender feeling a mother can awaken in 
her child by speaking of the mother-bird, who is filled with 
such anxiety lest her little ones be taken from her! When 
she tells him that the bird whose little ones are stolen from 
her, is like a mother whose child is taken away; and that 
the young birds who are carried from the nest, are like chil- 
dren snatched from their mother’s bosom! Ifthis were often 
told by mothers, certainly boys would not be found cruel 
enough to rob bird’s nests so often as now. 

The mother can bring to the child’s notice the manner of 
building nests peculiar to each species, and their choice of 
time and place. 

The question will be sure to be asked, “Why does the 
bird build his nest in the spring?” other. “To give the 
little ones time to grow and gain strength to bear the win- 
ter’s cold.” 

“Why does one bird build his nest on the edge of the 
water, and another one choose the middle of the fields?” 
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Mother. “ Because in these places they find the food which 
they prefer.” “Who told them to choose the spring-time and 
the right place for building?” 

The habits of birds offer a thousand opportunities for a 
mother to point to the mysteries of nature and the wisdom 
of Providence. 


THE BED.— FINGER GYMNASTICS. 


‘“* MOTHER, do you not feel that some one watches while all sleep, 
as your spirit watches your child, and guides him in the right way? 
The greatest good that you can give him, is to make him feel that 
he lives in Him who is life.”— Froebel. 


This picture represents five children, with arms entwined, 
asleep on acouch. The mother is seated in a chair before 
them, with her hands clasped. 

This is the exercise upon this subject: Making with her 
fingers the children in each other’s arms, the mother clasps 
her hands as if in prayer. The children follow her example, 
while she repeats the following verses. At the end the chil- 
dren pretend to sleep, like those in the picture. 


Locked in each other’s arms, free from all care, 
Look at the children, so rosy and fair; 

Tired with study, and tired with play, 

Sleeping so sweetly at close of the day; 

Before quiet slumber closes their eyes, 

To God their protector, to God the all-wise, 

With clasped hands they offer their sweet evening prayer, 
And ask the dear Father’s protection and care. 

And now they have given themselves up to his keeping, 
Look at the little ones quietly sleeping! 

We, also, may pray to our Father in heaven, 

That health-giving rest to us may be given. 


Children should never be made to say long prayers; but 
by the devout words which she speaks, and her expressive 
tones in saying her own prayers for them, the mother will 
touch their souls with the feelings of devotion that should 
inspire the words they will then spontaneously learn. 
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The foregoing translations from Le Manuel practique des 
Jardins des Enfans, par I. F. Jacobs, of which we spoke 
in our last issue, we have given, in order to show the tone of 
the book, which is so much more affectionate and spiritual 
than Ronge’s Guide. 

The rest of the book gives the conversations upon the Six 
Gifts, and directions as to the occupations, which, as we said 
before, we would give in our MrssEencer if we could afford 
to have the plates. But without the plates, they could not 
be understood. 


SUMMER KINDERGARTEN AT THE SEA-SHORE. 
Extract of a letter to Miss Peabody. 


WHEN it was proposed that I should take a Kindergarten 
here, I thought the pleasure of being on the sea-shore and 
with little children might, to some extent, counteract the 
physical and mental exhaustion of teaching, which, though 
very fond of children, I always have found laborious and 
wearying work in the summer. Therefore in June, when all 
who can, leave the city for the mountains or sea-shore, I 
came to the loveliest place on the New-England coast, and 
opened a Kindergarten. 

I took two rooms together, one with bare floor, and tables 
and chairs borrowed from a Boston Kindergarten; the other 
furnished for a sleeping room. I have two children four 
years old, and two seven years old; six in all. 

After breakfast I sit reading by the window, and at about 
half-past eight o’clock, two loving little brothers come, hand 
in hand; one having such an eager, wistful look, till, through 
the blinds, he spies me! As he watches and grows sure, the 
sun rises all over his face; pleasure smooths his forehead, 
dances in his eyes, dimples his cheeks, opens his mouth, gets 
into his hands and feet, and starts them into lively motions, 
till he reaches the house, pushes open the door, and climbs 
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into my lap, and his hat, by repeated pulls, is off, while his 
sedate older brother, aged six, always hangs up his in the 
closet, before he brings me my good-morning kiss. After a 
little talk, they bring out the table and some chairs, and soon 
are intent on the day’s occupation. 

In the course of half an hour, the others come; and each 
commonly brings something for observation; a beautiful moth, 
a large green butterfly, caterpillars, pretty stones or shells, 
cocoons, acorns, cones, moss, flowers, and always a luncheon. 
All wish to see everything, and each has something to tell. 
When all are busy with their hands and quiet with their 
tongues, I read a chapter in Higginson’s History of the 
United States, changing, as I read, the long words to short, 
childish ones. They are deeply interested, and every pause 
I make, brings out “O! do go on, please.” Not all, however, 
two chairs are soon pushed back; I feel a kiss on my neck, 
as the younger ones whisper, “ May we go and see the bunnies?” 
I nod assent, and the little ones, four years old, seamper away, 
hand in hand. Soon I hear a patter, and hasten to finish my 
paragraph; for 1 know, when they have both climbed into 


my lap, with the rabbits in their arms, held so that I “can - 


see them make faces when they eat,” books are no longer 
needed. So the work is put away, the tables moved back, 
the chairs drawn close to mine, the rabbits held closer, while, 
with bowed heads, we softly say our kindergarten prayer. 
Then we talk or sing a little; and then one gets the hats, 
another puts all the luncheons in one basket, and another 
fills the water pail. Then two take the rabbits, if they decide 
to take them with us, or put them carefully in their home, 
with an affectionate good-by and a promise of something 
good for dinner; and we start for the woods, beach, rocks, 
meadow, or brook. We have everything beautiful to choose 
from, yet go again and again to the same simple haunts. 
Sometimes we chase the waves, till they, returning, chase 
us; sometimes climb over the rocks, and watch the barnacles 
stretch their wing-like arms, or find the savage crabs, the 
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strange starfish, the prickly “sea eggs,” and the beautiful, 
wonderful sea mosses, which we float out and press in albums; 
sometimes we sit at the point, and watch the waves break 
over the rocks, and — get our feet wet! At other times we 
go into the meadow for new flowers; or into the pine woods, 
where trees are climbed, the swan fed, butterflies chased, 
flowers picked, and birds watched, till we are ready to sit 
down under some old tree for the “plant lesson.” At first 
this had no such grand name, and was quite informal; but 
as the children said, at home, they “had no lessons,” and 
“did not study anything,” one mother suggested that they 
were probably so interesting that they did not call them 
lessons, so I gave them that name. 

The older ones, after this one summer’s work, can classify 
most of the common plants and trees; and those only four 
years old, know the sea-moss family, the fern family, the grass q 
family, the cones, the sunflower, and a few others. I give | 
no Latin names; but when the name is founded on some 
peculiarity, or is the name of some genus included in the 
family, I endeavor to draw from the children the English 
equivalent, using few technical terms, except stamens, pistils, 
and petals. After the plant lesson, little motherly Silver- 
hair hands out the luncheon, which is usually followed by a 
story; then comes a lingering walk back to my room, where 
the faces and hands are washed, and, if it is warm, we all sit 
down to rest a little. Sometimes there is time to finish a 
mat, or transfer some sea moss, before half-past twelve, when 
they all say good-by. You would laugh at the remarkable 
reasons they give for staying a little longer; but not at the 
lingering, oft-repeated good-by, the kisses, and the backward 
glances, as long as they are in sight. 

When I am not engaged, it has become a custom for two 
little brothers to spend the afternoons with me, very happy 
to walk out or stay in, as I feel inclined; sewing if I sew, 
weaving if I read; listening to stories, if the spirit moves 
me to tell any; talking or singing softly when I write. 
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They are here now, and I hear them wondering how I find 
so much to tell the dear lady with white curls, whom they say 
they know, when they look at her picture on our little table. 

During all the afternoons that they have been with me, I 
have not needed to speak one word of reproof or warning, 
nor even to give any advice, save when requested to tell 
them something about their work; and they are always 
polite and happy. Very often one of the mothers joins us 
in our walk, or spends the whole morning with us; and in 
the afternoons I have such delightful walks and rides with 
them; and when not with them I am constantly reminded 
by the pleasant volumes on my table, and the delicious fruit 
on my shelves, and even on Sundays, by such dainty little 
Sunbeams that come with lovely bouquets and kisses,— of 
their constant and very great kindness, which has doubled 
the pleasures of the already happy summer. 

I never before fully realized that normal conditions for 
children are normal conditions for kindergarteners, too; that 
while it is so necessary that children should spend a part of 
each day in the open air, in close communion with nature, 
to develop mentally, physically, and spiritually, it is the best 
way, also, for those worn by the winter’s work to rejuvenate. 
One cannot easily overtask her strength in a summer Kin- 
dergarten; she cannot go fast, with two little ones, four 
years old, going, hand in hand, in front; nor have sad 
thoughts when, in the bright sunshine, or just out of it, 
under a tree, every bee and grasshopper and bird pointed 
out. She will grow child-like and trusting inevitably; will 
get strength from the pine trees, sunshine from the rocks, 
and serenity from the ocean. Some children might have 
made it a sad, unpleasant summer for us all, by their rude- 
ness; but looking back, I see so many kind, loving deeds, 
done for me and for each other, that it will keep my heart 
warm long after we part. 

There is one sad thing about a summer Kindergarten — 
it ends! . A. ©. 
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EDUCATION. 
AS DEFINED BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


Ricnarp WaGnenr’s father died when he was an infant, 
and in referring to this, he related the story of a king who 
drove from his palace a certain young fairy who wanted to 
endow his new-born son with a spirit of discontent with the 
actual, and of passionate pursuit of the new. 

“This same fairy, said he, “comes to us all at our birth, 
and we might all become geniuses, if she were not repulsed 
from us by what is called education. In my earliest days, 
after the death of my father, without let or hindrance, this 
fairy glided into my cradle and bestowed on me the gift that 
never left me, and which, in complete independence, has 
made me always my own teacher, directing me in Life and 
Art. Behold in this (self-direction) consists all genius!” 

Wegner is certainly right in his definition of genius; and 
it is a noteworthy comment on the character of education in 
the past, that he characterizes it as the enemy of genius. It 
is but too true, that, as we once heard Dr. Merriman, presi- 
dent of Ripon University, most wisely set forth, in a lecture 
at a teachers’ convention, the common education has three 
grave faults; it discourages all spontaneous action, destroys 
all elasticity of mind, and produces chronic dullness! Most 
men of genius are so because they have escaped its time- 
honored mills. 

But there is a true education, which respects the self- 
directing power that God has breathed into every creature, 
and respectfully takes it by the hand, proposing to study 
nature and man in company with it, helping it to avoid the 
beaten tracks that world-long experience has proved to lead 
to nothing and worse than nothing; and helping the self- 
directing power to express every word that cometh out of 
the mouth of God; for it is on these we live to the highest 
purpose, creating beauty and moral happiness, like Him in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 
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Wagner does this in the element in which he works, as 
we ourselves have felt to our heart’s core, in the presence of 
the Rienzi, whose sublime faith and noble action he has vin- 
dicated from the calumnies of his own and subsequent times, 
to become a power, as well as “a joy forever;” in the presence 
of Taunhauser’s Elizabeth, whose pure love gave the absolu- 
tion that Rome denied, and rescued the perishing soul of her 
lover from the most powerful, because the most beautiful, of 
devils; in the presence of Lohengriin, for whose blessing we 
have no adequate words. 

Education, like religion, is a word that may be, and is, 
often used for the opposite of what it really means. 


MUTUAL RELATION OF BODY AND MIND. 


Dr. Clarke said: “To speak on this subject is very apt to 
incur the charge of materialism; but as mind is only mani- 
fested through matter, (the Divine Mind through the uni- 
verse about us, and the human mind through and by a 
human body,) it is no¢ materialism to say, that the manifesta- 
tion of spiritual and intellectual power in men and women 
will depend upon the perfection with which their whole 
organization is developed, and to have education industrial, 
as well as intellectual, is indispensable to a fair development of 
the body, of which the brain is the central or controlling organ. 

“The brain guides and governs and co-ordinates all the rest 
of the organism. But the brain cannot grow by itself alone. 
Its development is only possible in connection and harmony 
with the development of all the other organs. An over- 
worked or ill-used stomach disturbs and dwarfs the brain, as 
much as disturbance and overwork of the brain deranges the 
stomach. And of all the organs it can be said, that they influ- 
ence the brain as much as the brain influences them. Indus- 
trial schools, therefore, mean a great deal more than indus- 
try. They mean education of the brain, quite as much as 
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schools devoted only to teaching by books mean education 
of the brain. This may be illustrated by reference to the 
fact that the majority of the world are right-handed. They 
are so because the left side of the brain is more developed 
than the right side, and the nerves which guide and govern 
the right hand cross from the left side of the brain to the 
right side; and, on the other hand, by the training and exer- 
cise of the hands, the brain in its turn is trained and exer- 
cised and developed. How this use of the right hand began 
in the first place it may not be easy to say, but doubtless 
now, With its accompaniment and cause (a larger left lobe to 
the brain), it is transmitted by hereditary descent. It is a 
fact that the majority of children use the right hand without 
being taught. The exceptions prove the rule. In the few 
instances in which children use the left hand most readily, 
the right side of the brain, which governs it, is the largest. 
Hence one of the most eminent of living physiologists, 
Brown Sequard, has stenuously advocated the systematic 
training of the left hand in children, as a means of develop- 
ing the right side of the brain, and adding to the intellectual 
power of the human race. But the hand is not the only 
organ of the body which affects the brain. The exercise of all 
the organs does so. At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that the excessive use of any organ will develop it to 
the injury of the rest of the body. Force may be abnormally 
diverted from the brain to the hand, or to some other bodily 
organ, and the brain will suffer, or the reverse may take 
place. Labor of the body, without the mind of the worker 
directs the labor, will not develop the brain, but make a man 
a mechanical drudge. Our common schools, therefore, should 
all involve the processes of our Institutes of Technology, in 
which the eye, the ear, the hand, and the feet should be 
trained equally with the brain proper, not only for the pur- 
pose of elucating them, but for the purpose of developing 
the brain through them. Books alone only do half-work in 
education.” 
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This is but an outline of an able and comprehensive 
speech. Dr. Clarke illustrated his meaning by saying that “a 
man without any education by books, beyond the newspa- 
pers, but skilled in manufacturing, agricultural, or other bodily 
labor, would, in his opinion, at fifty years of age, be more 
generally intelligent, have more intuition and judgment, and 
his opinion on any subject be of more worth, than that of 
another man who had spent all his life in literary and scien- 
tific study,—but without any exercise of the executive 
ability in life. Men very learned in books are notorious for 
being personally helpless, absent-minded, and inefficient in 
affairs. Their overwrought brains are morbid and unservice- 
able except in particulars, and even in what they can do 
best, they cannot do it so well as if there were a more bal- 
anced development of all that constitutes manliness.”— Uni- 
tarian Review of 1874. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
THE CHILD-MAN. 


“His writings are full of exquisite beauty of thought and 
feeling, which only a pure, true genius could bring forth; 
and with the appreciation of all that is lovely in nature, 
which makes one involuntarily love the man, who could 
write such exquisite descriptions of all the common things 
that surround us. Andersen lived in a world peculiarly his 
own; all his thoughts and ideas and actions being as differ- 
ent from those around him as is the pearl from all other 
precious stones. A writer in Zhe Temple Bar Magazine, 
for February, says of him: 

*I spent many a delightful hour by his side, drinking in the 
wondrous fancies of his brain, and listening to his quaint 
talk, which seemed to come from some far-away world into 
which he alone had gained admittance. In the cool of the 
afternoon he liked to walk in the fields with any of our party 
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who were so inclined. For the first quarter of an hour he 
would not talk much, but shamble along, poking his stick 
into every hole and corner, or touching with it every odd 
thing that lay in his path. Then something would attract 
his notice, a bit of glass, a faded flower, a half-eaten insect; 
no matter what it was, he would stoop and pick it up, touch 
it tenderly, bend over it caressingly, and then in a kind of 
low, half-regretful tone, he would begin and tell the story of 
its life, its joys and sorrows, and the sad destiny which 
brought it to the spot where he had found it, till I would 
stand listening in hushed awe, looking at the thing in his 
hand, and then at the dreamy face speaking so earnestly, 
and wonder if the man had really a soul and body belonging 
to this same earth that all the rest of us dwell in so prosaic- 
ally, or if he would vanish into the spirit realm from whence 
he gathered his fanciful ideas, and be no longer by our side.’ 

1 ” * = * Children worshipped him ; as soon as 
he appeared in a drawing-room they would gather round him, 
kiss and embrace him, clamber on his knees, hold his hands, 
hang to his coat-tails, and take complete possession of him, 
to his own amusement and intense satisfaction. ‘A story, 
dear Andersen, a story, only one,’ they would shout, as they 
dragged him to the nicest arm chair, and planted him in the 
warmest corner of the room. The dear old man would 
smnile, his eyes would twinkle, and lifting the youngest to his 
knee, he would begin to tell how the little fir tree became a 
Christmas tree; or how old Lukore holds his umbrella over 
sleeping children’s heads, and makes them dream of pleasant 
things if they have been good; or perhaps he would, for the 
thousandth time, tell the tale of the Ugly Duckling, or the 
sad history of ‘The Little Mermaid,’ who longed for a soul. 
He understood children in all their wondrous and varying 
moods, for he was but a child himself; for them he sung his 
sweetest and wrote his best; for them his brain was ever ac- 
tive, ever searching, and bringing forth the marvelous and 
wondrous that a child’s mind revels in. His plays lack fire 
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and power, his novels are passionless, his poetry is forgotten 
as soon as read; but his stories for children, his fairy lore, 
contain a charm in their mystic beauty, and a dream-like 
truth, which will hold their own and live for ages, long after 
his other larger works have been lost in oblivion. And no 
inscription could be more appropriate to this king of story- 
tellers, who never wearied a child or repulsed him by talking 
of things too deep for his understanding, than the one so 
touchingly entwined in laurel, and laid the other day, among 
others, on the dear old man’s coftin: ‘Thou art not dead, 
though thine eyes are closed. In children’s hearts thou shalt 
live forever” No man in Denmark will be so sincerely re- 
gretted as this simple, genial, childlike messenger from Heaven, 
Hans Christian Andersen. Not a household but will mourn 
him; hardly a child who will not often cry itself to sleep 
because ‘dear Andersen’ has gone away forever, and will 
never again be able to tell a story.”— Correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune. 


THE WREATH OF FLOWERS. 


(Mrs. Pollock, who keeps the Kindergarten of Le Droit Park, sends us this new 
play.) 

Tue kindergartener places the children in a row against 
the wall, and says: Now one of the children shall be a gar- 
dener, and all the rest shall imagine themselves to be flowers. 
The gardener has a package of Prang’s natural history series 
of flowers in her hand, and without looking at the cards, she 
gives to each child a flower card, which they are not to look 
at till each one has received a card. They all look at their 
cards at the same time, and tell the gardener the name of the 
flower, which they then place in their belt, or hold during 
the game. The gardener now sings: 


‘¢Some flowers I want to find, 
Into a wreath to wind; 
I want you one and all, 
The larger and the small.” 


The children, taking hold of each other’s hands, sing, while 
stepping about five steps forward, and back again: 


Pray, sir, but do not find us, 
Into a wreath to wind us; 
We’ll in the garden stay ; 
We love our liberty. 
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As soon as they have sung the last word, they run to reach 
an appointed goal, without having been caught by the gar- 
dener. Those that are caught are assistant gardeners, and 
the same singing of both parties is repeated until every one 
is caught. They then form a ring, and the teacher appoints 
either the best behaved child, or a vote is taken who shall 
be king or queen. The queen then stands in the middle, 
while the others move round her, singing: 


“The flowers all are found, 
Into a wreath they’re wound; 
So sweetly they are scented, 
To Lillie we'll present it.” 


She then receives all the flower cards, and says, “Thank 
you,” bowing gracefully in four directions. 
The children never seem to get tired of this game. 





Hindergarten Hutelligence. 


WE are glad to know that Miss Marwedel is to open again 
her training class for kindergarteners, at 800 Eighteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., it affords southern ladies so ex- 
cellent an opportunity for obtaining an art and science emi- 
nently womanly, at the moment when they, for the first time, 
are thinking of seeking remunerative employment. Hitherto, 
teaching has not been considered on a par with other profes- 
sions. But Froebel’s system of education ts fine art, which, 
though calling on all the powers of work, is the highest per- 
sonal culture for those who devote themselves to it, and pre- 
eminently a profession for women, to whom the first education 
of children is confided by God and nature. 

What Miss Marwedel herself says, in her address to her 
training class of last year, which we have printed in our Sep- 
tember and October numbers, must, we think, attract the 
right sort of mind to devote itself to this high function, un- 
der a teacher of such deep, delicate, and comprehensive 
views. Is it not an inspiring idea to southern women, that 
in the reconstruction of society in that. region, there is a 
chance of planting the seeds of a new education, freed from 
the mistakes which have hitherto made education everywhere 
so disappointing ? 
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It was by inadvertence, that, in enumerating the success- 
ful pupils of Mrs. Ogden, in our last number, we omitted the 
name of Mrs. Delia Gardner, of Syracuse, who is very happy 
in her Kindergarten in Onondaga Street. 


And we are glad, also, to add a fourth to the three genu- 
ine kindergarteners we congratulate the city of Chicago 
upon. The Misses Grant, of 130 North Dearborn Street, 
have secured the services of Miss Julia T. Smith, who has 
had several years of experience at Chelsea and Montclair. 


The kindergarten class which is being prepared for the 
Centennial Exposition, in “The Northern Home,” corner of 
Brown and Twenty-third Streets, Philadelphia, is beginning 
in a prosperous manner, under the fostering care of the presi- 
dent of the directors, Mrs. Hutter, who has done everything 
kindness could devise, to render Miss Burritt comfortable, 
and given ample space for the play and fancy work of the 
children chosen to form the class. We have also the cordial 
codperation of Col. Ettinge in securing the desirable room 
on the Centennial grounds next summer, where, guarded 
from interrupting intrusion, the children may be heard and 
seen going on daily in their play and fancy work, by the tens 
of thousands of visitors, who will thereby have ocular demon- 
stration that children in their earliest plays can be guided 
into an order which shall be cultivating to their whole nature, 
intellectual and moral as well as physical, while preserving 
“their own sweet wills” in a natural spontaneity, construc- 
tive taking the place of destructive action, and loving coép- 
eration that of the usual strife. 

“If nothing were to be gained by this experiment,” says 
Miss Burritt, “but to demonstrate the possibility of giving 
this motherly culture to all the orphans who'so sadly lack 
the ordinary motherly influence, it would be worth all the 
expense that has been incurred, and all the life forces that 
must be devoted to it by the kindergartener. Mrs. Hutter 
bears such an official relation to all the state institutions for 
the care of the poor children in Pennsylvania, success in this 
instance will nearly ensure the extension of the benefit 
throughout the length and breadth of the state.” 





